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not quite so much, and of her fat good-natured
Deborah, whom, because she took a trifle after her-
self, she loved a little less . . . yes, ever so little
less. And then her thoughts turned, as they
always did were they given any freedom at all,
to her beloved, worshipped David, the fire, the
heat, the passion of her happy life, still the most
handsome of all human creatures although he
might be stout now, still the best of all humans
although he might on occasion drink himself under
the table or lose at faro with Squire Osmaston
and the others the money that he had put aside for
the purchase of Brandon's field. Her eyes were
wet a trifle, the candle-flame danced mistily as she
sat herself down in the dark Irish Chippendale
chair to write to her sister Deborah.

There was nothing in the world that she liked
better than to write to Deborah, for she under-
stood so precisely the importance of everything
that Sarah thought important, was interested in all
the cures that Sarah practised on the children,
thrilled to the heart when she heard that wicked
Cousin Pelham, now nearly seventy and old enough
to reform (but he never would), had sent Sarah
all the way from London by coach and carrier a
Chippendale bookcase with a Gothic design in the
cornice and rosettes on the lower panels,

Yes, Deborah understood everything, and most
especially did she understand about Judith*

This, then, was the letter's first part, the candle-
flame trembling, the China paper dancing, the
outer world fading to a silver star atid the white
tone of the climbing road.